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I. 


Tue diffidence with which I print these remarks can hardly 
fail to be discredited by the fact that I still do print them; and 
I therefore feel obliged to say, that at least I do not for an in- 
stant take the attitude of either an art producer or an art critic. 
I merely wish to say a few things which seem to me fitting and 
necessary, but which might otherwise go unspoken. Whether 
the fact that no one showed any inclination, so far as I know, 
to come forward, may be considered an excuse for my hardi- 
hood in taking upon myself the attempt at utterance of reflec- 
tions upon so eminent a man, and so fine an artist, as Mr. 
Francis Seymour Haden, I can hardly tell; but I have dared to 
hope that mine may be the exceptional case in ten thousand, 
where good intention is understood, and not harshly set down 
as the presumption which, in this instance, it must too closely 
seem to resemble. It is but justice to myself to add, moreover, 


that I have not undertaken this little pamphlet without the 
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request and support of those who are as deeply interested as I, 
and, save perhaps for their professed unfamiliarity with the 


pen, far more competent in the matter. 


II. 


Although I have taken the remarks of Mr. Haden upon en- 
graving as a text, I may as well at once say frankly that in 
themselves they would hardly be worth further comment than 
they have already evoked, did they not in certain respects em- 
hody popular errors, strengthening certain false and growing 
opinions. It is also true that the worst enemies of art growth 
in America are a narrowness of judgment, a want of catholicity 
of taste, and a tendency to receive everything upon authority. 
When, then, an artist whose eminence commands for him a 
hearing does his utmost to foster narrowness and prejudice, it 
becomes time for a protest. ‘The character, too, of Mr. Haden’s 
audience, and more than all, the fact that he spoke under the 
auspices of a school which at least aims to exercise a wide 
influence over art in Boston, increase the need and fitness of a 
careful examination into his statements, and such corrections 
as facts, which may, perhaps, be regarded as better authority 
than even the lecturer, justify. 


Unfortunately, the official copy of the lectures, which it is 
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to be apprehended will be rather curious than valuable, is not 
ready ; and the newspaper reports are somewhat fragmentary. 
The principal points, however, are available in Mr. Haden’s About 
Etching, from which I shall have occasion to quote presently. 


Meanwhile, from the Daily Advertiser, of Nov. 28, is clipped 
the following : — 


The principles of an art were very difficult to define. A good negative 
definition was that an art is not a manufacture. The French say arts et 
métiers to enforce the distinction between the two. An art differs from a 
manufacture in that though it depends upon certain agencies for its out- 
ward expression, yet those agencies, or instruments, such as the painter’s 
brush, the etcher’s needle, the sculptor’s chisel, or the poet’s pen, are 
only used to carry out the impulse given by the brain. The first principle 
of an art is originality. Applying this principle, the difference between 
etching and engraving is clear. Etching is an art, engraving a métier or 
manufacture. He would not depreciate the products of the engraver’s 
skill; and if he claimed a greater distinction for the original work of the 
etcher, it was because he addressed a smaller class than the publishers 
provide for. There are those to whom the subtility of the original work 
will never appeal. The differences of technique between engraving and 
etching depend mainly on the instruments employed. He exhibited an or- 
dinary etcher’s needle and an engraver’s burin, and showed the manner 
in which the latter was used; he compared the uses of the two tools, and 
pointed out the freedom allowed by the former and the impossibility of 
invention with the latter. The one is personal, the other without identity. 
It is the difference between brain impulse aad mechanical action. ‘The 
properties of the engraver’s line are wholly mechanical and without men- 
tal expression. One engraving is so like another generally that it is im- 
possible to tell who executed it until the name is read in the corner. All 
the great original burinists did not invent, but reproduced with the burin. 
He showed William Sharp’s small engraving of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
** Holy Family,” to illustrate the regular formulas used by engravers to 
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obtain textures. These were always used in the same way by all en- 
gravers. He showed by means of charts the various combinations of 
lines employed to represent flesh, drapery, tapestry, skies, tree trunks, 
and herbage, This he called ‘‘ the engraver’s gamut.” Thus, he pointed 
out, the art of engraving is a very mechanical affair. Further illustrations 
of the same point were furnished by fine engravings after Raphael and 
Domenichino. As a contrast, he exhibited etchings by Rembrandt and 
Vandyke. 


From the reports, somewhat fuller, of the same lecture in the 


Transcript of the day previous : — 


Now, an art and the principles of an art, what are they? They are 
simple terms, and we hear them so constantly that we think we are fully 
conversant with their meaning, and yet it has puzzled some of the best 
artists to explain them. To adopt the definition given by a friend—a 
negative answer—I would say that ‘art is not a manufacture.” But, 
putting aside the real meaning of the word ‘* manufacture,” and using it in 
its popular sense, I will say that art differs from manufacture in this: that, 
though it depends upon certain natural agents for its outward manifes- 
tations, these agents are of the very simplest, and have their origin and 
impulse in the brain of the artist. The painter has his brush, the sculptor 
his chisel, the etcher his needle, the surgeon his knife; invest any of these 
simple agents with any properties of the machine, so as to make the brain 
impulse unnecessary, and you have, not an art, buta manufacture. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the first principle of art, an art that has its origin in 
the brain of the artist, must be originality, personality; without origi- 
nality, art does not exist. This will lead us to understand the difference 
between etching and engraving. Etching depends upon the brain; inven- 
tion, ideality, susceptibility, passion, poetry, belong to it; engraving, not 
having originality, does not constitute an art. There will always be those 
who prefer the fine, showy, popular steel engraving to the small, modest 
etching. It is not probable that the engraver or publisher will suffer from 
what I am saying; there will always be those to whom the subtler etching 
will not prove attractive. The comparison of the etching needle and the 
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burin is like the pen and the plough; in one case suppleness, directness, 
and rapidity keeping pace with the ideas as they come; in the other the 
pushing of the tool against the plate and the resistance of the plate against 
the tool. One facile as handwriting, the other without individuality. The 
properties and qualities of the engraved line are wholly mechanical; the 
line of the etcher is wholly mental. The result is that, with the exception 
of the subject, one engraving is so like another that you cannot tell the 
artist till you look in the corner. In engraving, certain patterns are used 
for certain subjects; drapery consists of two thick, parallel, waving lines, 
with a thin line between them, the folds being shown by similar cross 
lines. Flesh, clouds, herbage, each have a particular pattern. I call this 
the engraver’s gamut. The art of engraving is very mechanical; etching 
is purely mental. It is quite impossible that etchings should be cheap on 
account of the peculiarity with which they are produced; engravings can 
be produced by thousands, and should be cheap. 


In brief, the position taken in these lectures was that engray- 
ing is purely mechanical; that it affords no room for original- 
ity ; it is confined in its expression to afew limited conventions; 
and, in short, is a mere métier. Its line, he declared, enforcing 
his statements by diagrams, is a V-shaped incision, wholly in- 
capable of producing the broad, rich texture of the etched line. 
He showed upon large diagrams — and at a subsequent lecture 
by photographs— half a dozen arrangements of lines and dots 
representing, he said, the “engraver’s gamut,” and showing all 
the forms at his disposal. “This arrangement of broken lines 
and dots,” Mr. Haden stated, “represents flesh. When you 
have seen one engraving you have seen all; for flesh is always 


represented in this way, drapery in that, the foreground in that, 
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and so on for the gamut.” This statement is so astounding, it 
is at once so utterly without foundation, and such an insult to 
the intelligence of the audience, that had not the lecturer, ac- 
cording to his somewhat tiresome wont, repeated it, re-repeated 
it, and emphasized it at the following lecture, it would seem 
impossible but that his meaning must have been misappre- 
hended. In addition to the reports quoted, however, may be 
given the following from a letter written by Mr. S. R. Koehler 
on the afternoon of the first lecture, and printed in the Daily 
Advertiser : — 

Mr. Haden distinctly, and with repeated emphasis, assured his hearers 
that adi flesh, alZ drapery, all trees, etc., were always represented accord- 
ing to the methods shown at the lecture in diagrams many times enlarged 
from one of Sharp’s plates. The idea was given that all engravers work 
according to a recipe, that this recipe can be learned by any one, and that, 


therefore, engravers—there was no distinction made as to grade—are 
manufacturers. 


TE 


Other points in these remarkable lectures shall be considered 
later; for the present let us examine those already given. 

And first, for the “engraver’s gamut.” Had Mr. Haden’s 
statements possessed the advantage of being true, his method of 
presenting them would still savor of charlatanism. There is an 


old story of selling a house by exhibiting a specimen brick; but 


= ed 
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what would be thought of either the honesty or the sense of an 
architect who by such a showing claimed to give a fair idea of a 
rival’s edifice? It is to be apprehended that an inch of Titian 
or Raphael’s finest paintings might not display any transcendent 
merit if magnified a thousand diameters, and a like portion of 
the etchings of Mr. Haden, or even of Rembrandt, — with whom 
the lecturer modestly persisted in coupling himself,—if en- 
larged in the same manner, would present only an unintelligible 
mass of dots and lines which would differ from the “ engraver’s 
gamut” chiefly in lacking all form and symmetry. Were a 
wave of his Calais Pier, for instance, thrown upon a stereopti- 
con screen, it would be beyond the power of man to tell whether 
it were a mass of worms, a tangle of brush-wood, or a piece of 
Roxbury pudding-stone. 

If the point were, then, that a picture is not art because it will 
not bear indefinite magnifying, it surely is so untenable that if 
this is the ground upon which engraving was attacked, the lec- 
turer might have spared ineffectual breath. If his argument 
was that the burin is confined to a limited number of definite 
formule, I can only say that it is to be regretted that the learned 
speaker’s opportunities for observation have been so limited, or 
that he has used them to so little purpose. Any portfolio of 
engravings could teach him how utterly without foundation is 
such a statement. Even with the contemporaries of Sharp, as 
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Toschi, for instance, or Longhi or Bartolozzi, there is no trace of 
such a method ; and no more is there in the plates of that superb 
quartette of the seventeenth century, Masson, Nanteuil, Edlinck, 
and Houbraken; while modern line engravers are even less 
formal, and freely vary their effects by the use of stipple, 
mezzotint, or of the etched line itself. Without taking into 
consideration such exceptional plates as the head of Christ, by 
Claude Mellan, worked out in a single continuous line, there 
are abundant and superabundant examples that, as far as the 
mere question of variety is concerned, the burin has as wide 
range as the etching needle. 


IV. 


For the engraver’s line itself Mr. Haden seems to have 
measured out equally his contempt and his unfairness, Any 
engraver could tell him that the burin has not necessarily a 
lozenge-shaped point, cutting a narrow V-shaped line. It has as 
often a square point, making a broad line, which for rich and 
velvety effect is not surpassed in etching. At least one modern 
engraver, moreover, Mr. Schoff, uses for certain effects a graver 
ground off so that it cuts a semicylindrical line which is practi- 
cally that of the etched plate after the first impression has broken 
down the bridge. Mr. Haden might have remembered that he 
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himself has said of Bartholomew Beham’s engraving, The Em- 
peror Charles V., that he is “astonished at its painter-like 
qualities,” and that its lines “are broken in their continuity in 
such a fashion as to deprive them of harshness, and to cause 
them to suggest, in a singular measure, the effect of colors” ; 
and of Diirer’s works, that they are “ examples of what the burin 
is capable in the hands of a painter”; that Diirer’s “ forte lay 
in the use of the graver,” and that “in truth nothing (after 
Beham’s portrait) can be finer than these engravings are.” * 

It were, perhaps, too much to ask that Mr. Haden should be 
- consistent, but he might remember the danger which lies in his 
own words. 


Vv. 


But all that may be said of the engraver’s line and its use 
might be true, and the fact remain that engraving was a mere 
mechanical art, and Raphael Morghen, Diirer, and the rest, as 
far as this branch goes, simply metal workers, Variety of ex- 
pression, flexibility of line, breadth of manner, do not necessarily 


presuppose art ; and if originality were wanting, if the personality 


* About Etching, Part II., p. 35. 
t Id., p. 40. 
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of the worker were not felt, the producer is not an artist but an 
artisan, not an artist but a metteur, and his work the métier as 
which Mr. Haden has stigmatized engraving. “Originality,” 
very properly remarked the lecturer, “is the main principle of 
art ; the art faculty is in it.” 

It is difficult to understand how a man who has so entered 
into the spirit of one branch of black and white art as to com- 
pel our most profound admiration, can have failed to see that 
in this very statement lies the refutation of his censures upon 
the graver. He assumes that if the design of a plate is not 
original the engraving is a mere copy, much as a photograph or 
a chromo isacopy. By the same reasoning, if an artist copy a 
sketch, the second picture would be a manufacture. His posi- 
tion, if I am right in understanding him to take it, that if an 
engraver works from his own design the resulting plate is art, 
is certainly illogical, since the work of the burin would still be 
preceded by a design, and while the artist might be original in 
making his sketch, his interpretation of it with the burin would 
have precisely the same claims to originality, no more and no 
less, than if the design were from the hand of another. 

I cannot understand how the lecturer has overlooked the im- 
portance of the idea of interpretation. Indeed, that he has not 
entirely overlooked it, appears from a note in his About Htching, 
where he says: — 


mi 
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The burin line, being without either originality or personality, is 
without mental expression, except such little as may be evolved from it 
in the act of copying.* 

Mr. Haden thus admits, if he underrates, the originality of 
the engrayer’s art. A painter interprets what he sees in na- 
ture or in imagination with his brush, his translation being from 
round into flat forms. An etcher does the same, with the limi- 
tations implied in the absence of colors, translating into the 
lines and dots of the etching needle. The engraver interprets 
forms, colors and shadings of the brush, or some graphic instru- 
ment, into the line or dot of the burin. There is as absolute 
a quality of originality, however greatly it may differ in degree, 
in one process as in any of the others. That involved in en- 
graving may be more subtile, but it is no less genuine than in 
painting or etching. Says Charles Blanc : — 

If a painting is in question, the engraver, having at his disposal, so far 
as color is concerned, only white and black, ceases to be a copyist to be- 
come an interpreter. 

And to my thinking, the same must be true of anything short 
of a slavish cutting into the copper or steel of a line exactly 
marked upon it. 

Nanteuil obtained from Louis XIV., in 1660, an edict declar- 


*Id., Part I., Note V. The italics are Mr. Haden’s. 
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ing engraving to be distinct from the mechanical arts, and con- 
ferring upon engravers the privileges of other artists; but the 
point is one upon which is needed no other edict than that of 
reason. By Mr. Haden’s logic, an etching would not rank as 
art if it copied a picture, as Brunet-Debanies has copied Cuyp ; 
Waltner has interpreted Millet and Carolus Duran; Rajon, 
Nicholas Maes ; or Unger has translated Van Ostade, Tintoret, 
or Franz Hals. But the reasoning proves far too much, and to 


prove too much is as fatal as to prove too little. 


VI. 


Many points must be passed over lightly. Such, for instance, 
as the insistence upon the superior “ tone ” in anetching, which 
really results from an imperfect cleaning of the plate, is as 
absolutely within the command of the engraver as of the etcher, 
is often used in printing engraved plates, and in any case is the 
work not of the artist but of the printer. One might comment, 
too, upon the diverting theory advanced, that the value of an 
etching depends largely upon the shadow cast by the ridges of 
ink of its lines ; which, logically carried out, would seem to lead 
to the conclusion that in one light an etching would be priceless 
and in another worthless. The “ positive process” of etching, 


of which the lecturer spoke as his own, is also claimed (Ltchers 
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and Ktchings, Appendix, Chap. V.) by Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton ; but this is a point we shall not undertake to settle. Nor 
should go wholly unnoticed the charge against engraving, that 
the engraver corrected errors, forsooth! “In biting an etch- 
ing,” Mr. Haden said in substance, “ it sometimes happens that 
the varnish protecting the plate is brittle, and by cracking 
allows the mordant to attack the plate. An etcher welcomes 
this ; an engraver would carefully clean all these lines from his 
plate.” Rembrandt’s famous Windmill was instanced, in which 
the sky is largely covered with this accidental biting, and some 
vague glory given to etching as compared to engraving on this 
account. Does Mr. Haden intend, then, to have accident re- 
garded as superior to the artist? However beautiful the sky in 
the Windmill may be, it is clearly not Rembrandt’s idea or inten- 
tion, and I am conservative enough to believe that great artist 
superior to chance, and that plates following his intention would 
outrank those modified by the caprice of accident. The sugges- 
tion of a stone-wall in the plate in question may be admirable, 
although personally I confess to thinking it unfortunate, but in 
any case the ground that an art takes rank because its mishaps 
are sometimes less unlucky than those of another process, cer- 


tainly seem too absurd to need further comment. 
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VIL 


Were there any reason why one wished to attack Mr. Haden 
personally, there is abundant ground upon which to do it. His 
flippant sneer at the French, in the speaking of retroussage,* 
“which seems to Englishmen dishonest”; his remarks upon the 
superiority of old paper of which he had “half a ton,” while be- 
fore him were his own etchings, printed upon Waterman’s papers, 
all modern paper being, according to his own statement, “made 
of straw” ; the facetious jeer about engravings being nowadays 
all “proofs,” and not prints, when almost every advertisement 
in this department contradicts him ; and a dozen points besides, 
seem to indicate an animus to which a key, perhaps, may be 
found in the reproach to the Royal Academy, in About Etching, 
that “it admits engravers to its honors, and excludes original 
etchers.”+ We are sorry for Mr. Haden’s disappointment, but 
surely the whole body of engravers and their art are not respon- 
sible for the sins of omission of the Royal Academy! 


* Mr. Haden’s plate in Hamerton’s Etchers and Etching is confessedly 
retroussée, but I haye no means of knowing whether this was by his 
direction, 

¢ Part I., Note VI, 
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VIII. 


Without going too far afield, it is not amiss to glance for a 
moment at the opinions of other authorities besides Mr. Haden 


in regard to engraving : — 


The decline of line-engraving, in a commercial sense, has been due to 
its great costlin ss rather than to any artistic deficiency.* 

Such an art as line-engraving.f 

Cet art.t 

Il n’est pas nécessaire, sans doute, de réfuter la critique de certains 
prétendus connoisseurs des arts, qui avancent que les graveurs ne méritent 
pas de tenir un rang parmi les artistes, et qu’on ne doit les considérer que 
comme de simples copistes. Pour ne pas parler d’Albert Durer, de Lucas 
de Leyde, de Goltzius, du Parmésan, de della Bella, de Callot et d’un 
grand nombre d’autres graveurs dont les ouvrages sont parfaitement 
originaux, nous n’avons qu’a examiner les estampes de ceux qui ont copié 
les tableux d’autres maitres, pour étre convaincus de la fausseté de 
pareilies assertions. Ce qu’un traducteur est obligé d’observer relative- 
ment au livre qu’il veut rendre dans une autre langue, le graveur doit le 
faire pour la traduction (si lon peut se servir de cette expression) du 
tableau quw’il transporte sur le cuivre, avec le désavantage manifesté de 
n’avoir qu’une seule couleur pour rendre l’harmonie et V’effet que le 
peintre a produits par une grande variété de teintes. Est-ce ainsi que 
Raphaél a parié de Marc-Antoine, Rubens de Bolswert et le Brun de 
Gérard Audran? Le respect que ces grands maitres ont payé a ces 
admirables graveurs prouve évidemment le contraire. § 


* Hamerton, Etchers and Hiching, page 18. 

t Id. 

t Charles Blanc, Georges Duplessis, Jansen, etc.. etc. 

§ Junsen, Essai sur ? Origine de la Gravure, Chap. iii., jin. 
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Such passages might be collected indefinitely were it neces- 
sary; but it is sufficient to add that the English Royal Academy, 
the Paris Salon, the New York National Academy, all recognize 
good engravers as artists, and this mass of testimony may be 


balanced against Mr. Haden and whoever takes his ground. 


IX. 


The temptation to institute a comparison between etching and 
engraving is almost irresistible, but this must not be done here 
except in half a dozen words. Mr. Haden called the first an 


art, the second a métier ; and elsewhere he has said : — 


There is not, therefore, and there never was, anything that could be 
called a rivalry between the etchers and the later engravers. They rep- 
resent distinct classes,— the class of artist and the class of copyist, — 
a distinction to be firmly insisted upon.* 


Mr. Hamerton, more just, sums up a discussion of the question 
in the conclusion : — 


It [etching] is far superior to line-engraving in freedom, but, unless in 
exceptional instances, inferior to it inthe modelling of flesh. Etching is 
also very far inferior to the best modern point-engraving in the represen - 
tation of skies.f 


* About Etching, PartI. NoteIV. The italics are Mr, Haden’s. 
j\Ztchers and Etching, Chap. I. 


a 


of 
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Duplessés remarks : — 


—Les graveurs qui ont recours au burin seulement, genre de gravure 


qui convient surtout aux compositions de style élevé, aux sujets d’un 
ordre supérieur.* 


And Hubert Herkomer comments upon the work of the etch- 
ing needle: — 


Much stress is laid upon its being the best form of original expression 
in art. This is a forced phrase bordering on cant. You certainly have 
the artist’s own lines, but never without the assistance of the printer, and 


the outside public would be amazed if it knew how much depended upon 
the printer.f 


X. 


But it may seem to the reader a pertinent question, why I 
write all this. Certainly and most emphatically, not to under- 
value or attack “the beautiful and passionate art of etching,” 
which could have no more profound and reverent admirer than 
myself. Equally from no unkind feeling toward Mr. Haden, 
with whom I have not the honor of a personal acquaintance, 
and whose exceedingly fine work has always impressed me most 
deeply; and in comparison to whom I may add, no one could 


feel my insignificance more fully than I do myself. 


* Histoire de la Gravure. 
t Preface to exhibition catalogue. The italics are Mr. Herkomer’s, 


20 FE. Seymour Haden and Engraving. 


It is, then, partly from a love of justice that I have undertaken 
a work which is sure to be considered presumptuous, and from 
which I certainly can hope to reap nothiag pleasant. It is be- 
cause I feel, moreover, that Mr. Haden’s words, backed by the 
eminence of the speaker, are, for two reasons, especially likely to 
do harm. First, because they coincide with a very prevalent 
modern feeling that whatever is done with care is necessarily 
not art; an error which comes naturally enough in the reaction 
from pre-Raphaelism, and with the rise of impressionism ; and 
secondly, what is more to be regretted, this narrowness of Mr. 
Haden’s countenances that spirit of littleness and straitness 
which is the bitterest enemy of art in America to-day. 

Both these reasons, and the reason which ethically might 
seem still more weighty, the simple question of truth, certainly 
justify an answer to the singular lectures recently delivered. 
Strong as is my feeling for etching, I join heartily with Mr. 
Hamerton, when he says : — 


I must express a regret which is shared by all true lovers of the fine 
arts, —the regret that our modern civilization, with all its wealth, is not 
really favorable to the line engraver. 


And I do not understand how those who know the truth can 
be content to stand quietly by when these disadvantages are 
increased by deliberate and seemingly malicious misrepresenta- 


tions. 
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